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Keeping  the  Space 


Leveraging  commercial  Space 
technology  for  military  uses 

By  Adam  Aberle 


Adam  Aberle  spent  five  years  working 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Missile 
Command  developing  laser  systems 
and  data  processing  techniques.  In 
2000  he  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Space  and  Missile  Defense  Command 
where  he  specializes  in  infrared  and 
hyper-spectral  sensor  systems.  His 
interests  include  Space  exploitation  and 
near-real-time  data  processing. 


The  commercial  Space  industry  is  expanding  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Spending  in  the  commercial  Space  industry 
between  1995  and  2010  will  top  $100  billion.  This  large 
commercial  push  for  placing  satellites  in  Space  combined 
with  the  limited  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Space 
budget  makes  it  difficult  for  the  military  to  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  and  most  advanced  commercial  capa¬ 
bilities.  Rather  than  trying  to  go  toe-to-toe  and  match 
commercial  spending  in  Space,  an  alternative  for  the  U.S. 
military  is  to  leverage  this  incredible  commercial  invest¬ 
ment.  For  example,  DoD  and  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  increasingly  rely  on  satellites  for  reconnaissance, 
surveillance,  early  warning  of  missile  launches,  weather 
forecasts,  navigation,  and  communications.  The  increase 
in  commercial  Space  capabilities  is  allowing  DoD  to 
carefully  weigh  which  multibillion-dollar  Space  systems 
are  affordable.  Dedicated  military  Space  systems  are  not 
likely  to  be  procured  when  suitable  commercial  systems 
are  available.  Commercial  placement  of  satellites  in 
Space  focus  in  four  major  areas:  communications,  remote 
sensing,  imagery,  and  navigation.  Each  of  these  focus 
areas  provides  the  military  with  a  significant  opportunity 
to  leverage  the  commercial  investment  in  Space. 

Often  called  the  first  “Space  war,”  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  (1990-1991)  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
these  commercial  Space  capabilities  are  leveraged. 
Commercial  sources  such  as  INTELSAT  (Inter-national 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization)  provided 
more  than  45  percent  of  all  communications  between 
the  theater  and  the  United  States.  LANDSAT  (Land 
Remote  Sensing  Satellite),  French  SPOT  (Satellite  Pour 
L’Observation  de  la  Terre),  and  advanced  very  high-reso¬ 
lution  radiometer  satellites  provided  much  of  the  imag¬ 
ery  information  used  to  develop  military  plans.  Space- 
based  sensors  furnished  detailed  battlefield  information 
to  commanders  and  staff. 

Civilian  communication  satellites  have  been  primarily 


a  private  sector  activity  since  the  passage  of  the  1962 
Communications  Satellite  Act.  In  1984,  by  passing  the 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Commercialization  Act,  Congress 
continued  to  facilitate  the  commercialization  of  land 
remote  sensing  satellites  by  privatizing  the  government’s 
LANDSAT  program.  The  Land  Remote  Sensing  Policy 
Act  of  1992  brought  LANDSAT  back  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  at  the  same  time  that  it  promoted  the 
development  of  new  systems  by  the  private  sector. 

With  strong,  continuous  congressional  backing,  sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  companies  initiated  programs  to  build  remote 
sensing  satellites  and  offer  imagery  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
manages  the  operating  licenses  for  these  private  remote¬ 
sensing  endeavors.  In  September  1999,  Space  Imaging 
built  and  successfully  launched  the  Ikonos  2,  the  first 
commercial  imaging  satellite. 

But  it’s  not  our  Satellite 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  with  imag¬ 
ery  satellites  in  orbit.  Other  countries  with  imagery 
capability  include  France,  Russia,  India,  China,  Israel, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  proliferation  of  imag¬ 
ing  and  other  Space-based  capabilities  has  caused  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  military  and  commercial  sectors.  The 
military  has  concerns  about  the  resolution  and  quality  of 
commercially  available  Space  products  and  their  poten¬ 
tial  use  by  adversaries.  The  challenge  is  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  decisive  advantage  in  Space. 

The  military’s  strategic  vision  is  set  forth  in  Joint 
Vision  2010.  Information  superiority,  one  of  the  key 
enablers  for  full  spectrum  dominance,  is  summarized 
as  “the  capability  to  collect,  process,  and  disseminate 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  information.”  Commercial 
satellite  systems  will  be  essential  for  gaining  and  main- 

(See  Space  Edge,  page  50) 
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taining  information  superiority  for  all 
future  activities  from  major  theater  wars 
to  small-scale  contingencies.  The  ability 
to  collect  and  disseminate  timely,  relevant 
information  to  the  Soldier  on  the  ground 
will  continue  to  be  a  determining  factor  in 
mission  success. 

Today  the  military  relies  on  a  wide 
variety  of  commercial  Space  products 
and  services  with  the  heaviest  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  imagery  and  communica¬ 
tion  areas.  The  military  currendy  uses 
the  commercial  capabilities  in  both  of 
these  areas  for  training  and  operations. 
The  resources  used  for  training  provide 
vital  information  and  capabilities  for  con¬ 
ducting  operational  planning  and  military 
operations  as  directed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense.  Since  the 
military  philosophy  is  to  “train  like  you 
fight,”  the  sudden  loss  of  critical  informa¬ 
tion  to  support  war  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  would  significantly  diminish  military 
effectiveness. 

Space  will  be  critical  to  providing 
fully  capable  operational  forces  of  the 
future.  We  must  be  ready  to  operate  in 
an  environment  with  limited  or  non¬ 


existent  communication  infrastructure,  in 
areas  where  litde  precision  mapping  has 
occurred,  and  in  vast  expanses  where 
continuous  overhead  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  key  to  real-time  situational 
awareness.  These  operational  require¬ 
ments  will  place  a  premium  on  commer¬ 
cial  satellites  to  provide  some  to  all  of  the 
communication,  remote  sensing,  imagery, 
and  navigation  capabilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  ability  to  lever¬ 
age  commercial  capabilities  for  military 
benefit  has  both  a  positive  and  negative 
side.  On  the  positive  side,  the  commer¬ 
cial  market  allows  the  military  to  reduce 
costs  by  acquiring  commercially  available 
products  instead  of  building  separate 
satellite  systems  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  negative  side,  the  military  must 
share  the  commercial  satellites  with  com¬ 
mercial  customers.  Also,  there  are  lim¬ 
ited  restrictions  on  commercial  satellite 
company  customers.  It  is  now  possible 
for  our  adversaries  to  have  access  to 
similar  information  and  capabilities  as  our 
own,  thereby  decreasing  our  advantage. 
Additionally,  commercial  satellites  can  be 
more  vulnerable  because  they  do  not  have 


the  same  level  of  protective  measures  as 
military  satellites. 

The  military  increasingly  relies  on 
satellites  for  the  conduct  of  training  and 
operations.  As  the  availability  of  com¬ 
mercial  Space  products  increases,  the  mil¬ 
itary  reliance  on  commercial  products  for 
communication,  remote  sensing,  imag¬ 
ery,  and  navigation  capabilities  will  only 
continue  to  grow.  Simultaneously,  the 
military  must  also  strive  to  ensure  that  the 
quality  and  durability  of  the  information 
meets  military  requirements  and  warfight¬ 
er  expectations.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  real  challenge  will  be  for  the  military 
to  maintain  its  Space  edge  with  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  commercially  available  Space 
products  to  all  potential  adversaries. 
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